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less obvious, were the relations within the family group ; relations regulated 
by domestic tribunals in accordance with moral conceptions. The instinct 
of revenge was a source of criminal law, but it was only a secondary one. 
The essential source was domestic punishment expressing moral blame and 
productive of remorse. The entire work aims at establishing the existence 
of moral sentiments in primitive society. T. W. Taylor, Jr. 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful. A Contribution to its Theory and 
to a Discussion of the Arts. Part II. By William Knight, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. [University Extension 
Manuals.] London, 1893, John Murray. — pp. xii, 281. 

The first volume of this work appeared two years ago, and was devoted 
to an account of aesthetic writers and their theories. It contained a brief 
statement of theories of the Beautiful which had been advanced in Greece, 
Italy, Germany, France, England, and America. This part attempts an 
independent discussion of the problems of aesthetics, and also supplements 
the first volume by appending thirty pages dealing with Russian and 
Danish aesthetics. It also contains discussions in separate chapters of 
Poetry, Music, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Dancing. Professor 
Knight states very clearly the problems which reflection upon Beauty sug- 
gest to us. He also distinguishes sharply between the Science and the 
Philosophy of the Beautiful. " Science contents itself with registering the 
particular forms which Beauty assumes, classifying the objects in which it 
occurs, and thus distinguishing its types. It is concerned only with phe- 
nomena and the laws of phenomena. But if we ask for an archetype under 
which these types can be combined, we have left the sphere of phenomena 
and Science and have entered the inner court of Philosophy" (p. 3 ff.). 
Chapter IV is a brief criticism of theories which the author considers 
inadequate. The author's own theory is suggested in the following chap- 
ter, but is not worked out in any detail. " It comes to this," he says, "that 
Nature has evolved certain definite types, which are, on the last analysis, 
thoughts or ideas — mind-forms, disclosing mind's essence. These are not 
merely phenomenal facts, now existing in the world, they are things that 
have been slowly developed out of antecedent forms through a thousand 
ages and have now a certain fitness of relation each to each. They possess 
harmony among themselves, and definite proportions in detail. They thus 
form a homogeneous whole or scientific unity. A unity, however, might be 
lifeless; and it is only when life animates the harmonious forms of the 
phenomenal world that they become expressive and that their beauty is 
disclosed" (p. 52 f.). 

Chapter VI is a brief but very interesting discussion of Art, its nature 
and functions. The following chapter, however, which deals with the cor- 
relation of the Arts, is vague and unsatisfactory. Among the discussions 
of the separate Arts, by far the most valuable chapter is that which deals 
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with Poetry. The author's own treatment, which is of necessity brief, is 
supplemented by a discriminating list of works dealing with the same sub- 
ject, at the end of each chapter. One might complain of the inadequate 
discussions of many of the important problems, but when the purpose for 
which the book was written is taken into account, this is seen to be unavoid- 
able. The book will doubtless serve its purpose well. Professor Knight's 
style is delightfully clear and vigorous, and the typographical work is excel- 
lent. J. E. C. 

Elements of Psychology. By James Mark Baldwin, Professor-elect 
in Princeton College, Professor in the University of Toronto. New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1893. — pp. xvi, 372. 

This little volume is an abridgment of the author's Handbook of Psy- 
chology (" Senses and Intellect" and "Feeling and Will"). It stands to 
the Handbook in much the same relation as does Professor James's briefer 
Psychology to the original work in two volumes. In bulk it seems to be 
about seventy-five per cent of Professor James's abridgment, while the 
style in which it is written is somewhat more technical. Both of these 
small volumes are intended for use as college text-books ; both consist 
largely of extracts from the larger works. On the whole, Professor 
Baldwin follows the original rather more closely than does Professor 
James. As he says in the preface, the book differs from the larger work 
"mainly in its omissions." However, there are certain differences which 
will be noted. The treatment of the nervous system has been put at 
the beginning of the book instead of before " Feeling," as in the Hand- 
book, — a concession to his critics for which the author asks "attention 
as unanimous as their criticism." As might be expected, foot-notes have 
practically been done away with, while a short glossary of psychological 
terms has been added, which probably will be found helpful. 

The part corresponding to the first volume of the Handbook (" Senses 
and Intellect") is, with the exception of the changes just noted, practically 
a mere condensation of the original. However, the arrangement of the 
chapter on " Sensation " is different and better, while the chapter on 
" Reason " is left out altogether. It will be remembered that in the 
original work the volume on " Feeling and Will " is somewhat longer than 
that on " Senses and Intellect " ; here about a third more space is given 
to the latter division. It is to be remembered, however, that the chapter 
on the " Nervous System " has been transferred to the first part of the 
book. The treatment of " Feeling and Will " is the same as in the 
Handbook, except for slight differences in the order of exposition. Where 
such changes have been made, they seem to be for the better, as, 
e.g., where the author treats "Sensuous Pleasure and Pain" and "Ideal 
Pleasure and Pain" in one chapter, instead of in chapters widely sepa- 
rated. 



